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Mitchel's division had moved thirty-five miles south.
To go through a hostile country alone, in which guer-
rillas lurked in every wood, was not a very safe pro-
ceeding. Learning at General Buell's headquarters
that a mounted escort was to go through with de-
spatches, the aide was about to join them, when Cor-
poral Pike appeared. General Mitchel had sent him
to get news of the sick member of his staff. The
aide determined to go through to the front with
Pike. The despatches were entrusted to his care,
and the two started about dusk to ride thirty miles
before morning.

After scouting their way Indian fashion during the
night, they stopped at a farm-house for breakfast.
At the table sat a tall man with a long, brownish
beard, eating in silence. Ko joke or banter could
elicit either a smile or a word from this silent,
strange-looking man, who neither seemed to be a
citizen of the country nor connected with the army.

After breakfasting, the aide and Pike mounted
their horses and proceeded to camp. Upon riding
up to General Mitchel's headquarters, who should be
standing before the general's tent but the silent man
with the long beard. He proved to be Mr. J. J.
Andrews, who not long afterwards led a party of
daring men into the South for the purpose of captur-
ing a railroad train.

Mr. Andrews had proposed to General Buell at
Nashville the following plan: He offered to take a
small party of soldiers, disguised as Southern citi-
zens, into Georgia. A friend of his was then a loco-
motive engineer on the Georgia State railroad from
Atlanta to Chattanooga. His design was to board
his friend's train, ride to a favorable point from some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